


TELUGU BRAHMAN WITH RUDRAKSHA COAT. 


3, Mr. c Hayavadana Rao states that, 

r byamuvaru, they are attached only to the 
tion of the Salé caste. “They say,” he 

ir name is an abbreviated form of R 


According to tradition, Rénuka 
er of Parasurama, one of the avatars of Vi 
ntified with the goddess Yellamma, 
adma Salés revere. The Sadhana Sdrulu a 
otaries. Ages ago, it is said, they 
half of the Padma Salés, and made h 
them. Since that time they have 
| with marked respect by the Padma Sai 
y them annually four annas, and see to t 


hu (meek or quiet)—A sub-division or 
t of Ganiga and Padma Salé. The eq 
has been recorded, at times of c 
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nefit, the contents appeared in his eye to be all 
live scorpions. Out of curiosity, he hung one of them 
outside his House. A little while after, a woman of 
inferior caste, who was passing by the house, noticed it 
to be gold, and,” upon her questioning him about it, the 
Brahman espoused her, and by her means was able to 
enjoy the treasure. He gave a feast in honour of his 
acquisition of wealth. He was subsequently outcasted 
for his mésalliance with the low caste female, while 
those that ate with him were put under a ban, and thus 
acquired the nickname.” 

Sahu.—A title of Bolasis, Gadiyas, and other Oriya 
castes. 

Saindla (belonging to the death-house)—A sub- 
division of Mala. 

Sajjana (good men).—A synonym of Lingayat 
Ganigas. 

Sajje (millet : Setaria italica)—An exogamous sept 
of Dévanga. ° 

Sakala.—See Tsakala. 

Sakkereya.—Some Upparas style themselves Mél 
(western) Sakkereya-varu. Their explanation is that 
they used to work in salt, which is more essential than 
sugar, and that Mél Sakkare means superior sugar. 

Sakuna Pakshi.—For the following note on the 
Sakuna Pakshi (prophetic bird) mendicant caste of 
Vizagapatam, I am indebted to Mr, C. Hayavadana Rao, 
The name of the caste is due to the fact that the mem- 
bers of the caste wear on their heads a plume composed 
of the feathers of a bird called palagumma, which is pro- 
bably Coracias indica, the Indian roller, or “blue jay” 
of Europeans. This is one of the birds called sakuna 
pakshi, because they are supposed to possess the power 
of foretelling events, and on'their movements many omens. 
~—e, 












Tesaseralag tise ole, Jerdon * that “it 
~~ is sacred to Siva, who assumed its form, the feast 
of the Dasserah at Nagpore, one or more used to be _ 
liberated by the Rajah, amidst the firing of cannon and — 
musketry, at a grand parade attended by all the officers 
of the station. Buchanan Hamilton also states that, 
before the Durga Puja, the Hindus of Calcutta purchase 
one of these birds, and, at the time when they throw the 
image of Durga into the river, set it at liberty. It is 
considered propitious to see it on this day, and those 
who cannot afford to buy one discharge their matchlocks 
to put it on the wing.” 

According to their own account, the Sakuna Pakshis 
are Telagas who emigrated to Vizagapatam from Pedda- 
puram in the Godavari district. 

A member of the caste, before proceeding on a 
begging expedition, rises early, and has a cold meal. 
He then puts the Tengalai Vaishnava namam mark on 
his forehead, slings on his left shoulder a deer-skin pouch 
for the reception of the rice and other grain which will 
be given him as alms, and takes up his little drum (gilaka 
or damaraka) made of frog's skin. It is essential for a 
successful day's begging that he should first visit a Mala 
> hie after which he begs from other castes, going 

to house. 
_ The members combine with begging the professions 
i ofdeyil-dancer, sorcerer, and quack doctor. Their remedy 

ion sting is well-known. It is the root of a 
called ‘thélla visari (scorpion antidote), which the 
i Pakshis carry about with them on their rounds, 

root should be collected on a new-moon day which 
ls on a Sunday. On that day, the Sakuna Pakshi 
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espa hie loin-string, > Apes oe nauie - 
selected spot, where he gathers the roots. its sorely 
spall required, and the necessary combination 
/ moon and day is not forthcoming, the roots should. A 
collected on a Sunday or Wednesday. 
Salangukaran.—In the Madras Census Report, 
| 1901, Salangaikaran is returned as a synonym of Karai- 
| yan or Sembadavan fishermen. The word salangu or 
| slangu is used for pearl fisheries, and Salangukaran is, 
I imagine, a name applied to pearl divers. 
Salapu.—The Salapus are a small caste of Telugu 
weavers in Vizagapatam, for the following note on whom 
Tam indebted to Mr. C. Hayavadana Rao. The name 
 Salapu seems to be a corruption of Saluppan, a caste 
which formerly engaged in the manufacture of gunny- 
bags and coarse cloths. The Salapus at the present day 
make such cloths, commonly called gamanchalu. Like 
some other weaving castes, they claim descent from 
‘Markandéya rishi, who was remarkable for his austerities 
and great age, and is also known as Dirghayus, The 
Salapus will not eat, or intermarry with Salés. The caste 
is governed by a headman called Sénapati. He decides 
disputes, and, on occasions of marriage, receives the first 
share of betel and sandal, and is the first to touch the 
sathamanam (marriage badge) when it is passed round 
to be blessed by those assembled. He is, at marriages, _ 
further presented with a rupee. At caste feasts, it ie ‘ 
his privilege to partake of food first, 
Like other Telugu castes, the Salapus have Pa { 
he or exogamous septs, Girls are generally married — 
puberty. The custom of ménarikam, by 
should marry his maternal uncle's daughter, is 
. The turmeric ceremony takes place some 
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ae fe vigiier es the bride-price (v 
¥ s, and daubs herself with turmeric paste, 
silver bangle is then put on her right wrist 
Phe remarriage of widows and divorce are permitted ' 
The Salapus are divided into Lingavantas and 
Vaishfiavas, who intermarry. The former bury their , 
dead in a sitting posture, and the latter practice trema- | 
‘tion, Jangams officiate for the Lingavantas, and Satanis 
for Vaishnavas. Both sections observe the chinna 
(little) and pedda rozu (big day) death ceremonies, 

The caste title is generally Ayya. 
Salapu.—A form of Sarapu, an occupational term 
for those who deal in coins, jewelry, coral, etc. 

Salé.—The Salés are the great weaver class among 
the Telugus, for the following note on whom I am 
indebted to Mr, C. Hayavadana Rao. 

The name is derived from Sanskrit, Salika, a weaver. 
The Salés call themselves Sénapati (commander-in- 
chief), and this is further the title of the caste headman, 
They are divided into two main endogamous sections, 
Padma or lotus, and Pattu or silk. Between them there 
are three well-marked points of difference, viz., (i) the 
Sales wear the sacred thread, whereas the Padma 
do not; the Pattu Salés do not take food or water 
tt the hands of any except Brahmans, whereas the __ 
Salés will eat in Kapu, Golla, Telaga, Gavara, 

3; (3) the Pattu Salés weave superfine cloths, ; 
Places, work in silk, whereas Padma Salés 


cloths. Each section is divided into 
fn septs or intipérulu, Both speak 
divided i into Vaishnavites and Saivites, 

ms are no bar to intermarriage 
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s, Pattu Salés, Devangas, and Salap x 
n spin their own cotton into thread, and bie 










quantities of machine-made yarn are [ 
south, the chief weaving centres are Nakkapalli 
Payakaraopéta in Sarvasiddhi taluk, the Pattu_ 
és in the latter of which turn out fabrics of fine 
ad, enriched with much gold and silver ‘lace,’ which 
in great demand in the Godavari and Ganjam_ 
rT At Razam, coloured cloths for women are 
od chief product, and in the country round this place 
e white garments so universal everywhere give place. 
to coloured dress. The cloths are sold locally, and 
) sent in large quantities to Berhampur, Cuttack, and. 
even Calcutta. Most of the weaving is in the 
P _ Devangas, but the dyeing of the thread is done 
__ imported aniline and alizarine colours by the Balijas of 
USigadam i in Chipurupalle taluk and Balijapéta in it 
Siripuram and Pondiru, the Pattu Salés make 
e fabrics from especially fine thread, called 
nilu, or silk-weaver's thread, which the won 
caste spin for them, and which is as 
ported 1508. These are much valued by w 
for their softness and durability. The 
y is on the decline throughout the di 
in Razam, and the weaver Costes ae 
sr means of livelihood. Round Chi 
the Pattu Salés have become experts 
and have niade such profits that 






































an, According to a current legend, the celesti 
‘(dévatas), being desirous of securing clothing for them- 
= ‘selves and their dependents, asked Markandéya Rishi 
to supply them with it. He went to Vishnu, and- 
prayed to him. The god directed him to make a 
sacrificial offering to Indra, the celestial king. Mar- 
kandéya accordingly performed a great sacrifice, and— 
"from the fire issued Bhavana Rishi, with a ball of 
thread in his hands, which he had manufactured, under 
‘Vishnu's direction, from the fibre of the lotus which | 
sprang from the god's navel. With this ball of thread | 
he proceeded to make cloths for the celestials. He 
subsequently married Bhadravathi, the daughter of | 
| Sarya (the sun), who bore him a hundred and one sons, 
"of whom a hundred became the ancestors of the Padma 
f" ‘Sales, while the remaining man was the ancestor of the 
_ Pattu Salés. | 
___ The caste worships Bhavana Rishi. At the close 
the year, the caste occupation is stopped before the — 
amanam fortendays. Before they start work again, — 
Pattu Salés meet at an appointed spot, where they — 
‘camphor, and wave it before a ball of thread, which 
Bhavana Rishi. A more elaborate rite is per- _ 
‘the Padma Salés. They set apart a special 
worship of the deified ancestor, and hold a 
A special booth is erected, in which a 
dis placed. A caste-man acts as pujari 
its, flowers, camphor, etc., are offered to” 
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Padma and Karna Salés are dealt with Bh. special 


- Writing. in the eighteenth century, Sonnerat remarks 
the weaver fixes his loom under a tree before 
in the morning, and at night takes it home, yee 
ation holds good at the present day. Weaving 


yerations, as they may be seen going on at weaving 
in many parts of Southern India, are thu 


ribed by Mr. H. A. Stuart.* “The process — 
ng is very simple. The thread is first turned c 
a hand-spindle, and then the warp is form 
boo sticks, 120 in number, are fixed upright i in 
nd, generally in the shade of a tope or grove, 
é of a cubit from one another, and ten wo y 
n, carrying ratnams (spindles) in their hands, v val 


at 


adeern this line, one behind the other, in 

ead between the bamboos, until 1,920 th 
colours, according to the pattern desired 
nged. For this work each gets half ana 
renumeration for walking four miles. ro fc 

sufficient for eight women’s cloths, fo pad 
is to be traversed. In weaving silk 0 

the length of the warp is le: 





tally, and sized by means of 
b ragi starch, and carried along by two 
dried, the whole is rolled up, and p 
loom in the weaver's house. The weaving 
ng, narrow, dark chamber, lighted. by one sm 
_ window close to where the workman sits, The loom | 
"constructed on the simplest principles, and can be 
_ to pieces ina few minutes, forming a light load for a 
| The alternate threads of the warp are raised ai 
dep: , to receive the woof in the following mann 
‘Two pairs of bamboos are joined together by thin 
| loops, and, being suspended from the roof, are al 
joined to two pedals near the floor. Through the join- 
I; loops of one pair of bamboos run half the thread: 
and through those of the other run the other half. T! 
depressing one pedal with the foot and raising 
sr, One set of threads is depressed, and the o 
so as to admit of the woof thread being 8 
This thread is forced home by a light beat 
ded from the roof, and then, the position of th 
being reversed, the woof thread is shot back ag 
the reversed threads of the warp. In this wi 
three yards can be woven in a day.” Fi 
D. Rees writes as follows.* “ As you enter 
S grove, it appears at first sight as if thos 
ed in this industry were engaged ina pretty 
walk up and down the shady ai 















































x iprghts from the ground, and, while | 
tree to tree in a horizontal position, are washed 
ter, and carefully brushed, The threads are n 
to Besnaide into cloth, and the actual weaving 
a by means of primitive hand looms insidetEam 


feavers, like many other classes in Southern India, 
e eminently conservative. Even so trifling an inno- 
on as the introduction of a new arrangement for 
ping tension in the warp during the Process, 
g gave rise a short time ago to a t 
among the hand-loom weavers at the Madra 
ol of Arts. ie. 

i” - For the following note on the weaving industry, Lan 
ted to Mr. A, Chatterton. ‘* The*hand- er: 
be divided into two great classes—(1) p 

; who weave cloths or fabrics with a 

which carries the weft from selvage to 
bordered cloth weavers, who weave cloths in 1 
threads of the weft of the portion of the fabric for 

the borders are distinct from the threads of tl F 
‘main body of the cloth. To manufact 

three shuttles are employed, and 

ful attempt has been made to imitate 

oom. The bordered cioth weavérs do 

e direct competition of m 





hines, and power looms have displaced 
to some extent; but there is still an en 


‘means an unsatisfactory condition. In our effo 
e the hand-weaving industry on a better footii 
endeavouring to improve the primitive methods 0 
| indigenous weavers both in regard to warping 
)) weaving. In respect to weaving we have met 
siderable success, as we have demonstrated that 1 
pee of the fly-shuttle loom is fully double that of 


e hand loom, and it is in consequence 
g its way in the weaving centres of Sout 
In respect to warping, no definite solution h 
been effected, and we are still experimenting. Th 
blem is complicated by the fact that the output of 
| warping mill must necessarily be sufficient to r 
|| teas a hundred hand looms at work, and at the 
e the hand-weaving industry is not organised © 
y basis, which gives promise of development 
perative working on so large a scale as would 
to this number of looms. In 
Madras and Salem, attempts are b 
organised hand-loom weaving fact: 
it the direction in which future di 





ore 


upon the efficiency of hank 


rity of native cloths is commonly stributedl 


production of continuous warps of indefinite 
e ordinary native warp is short, and it is str 
ut to its full length in the street, and the size care 
thoroughly brushed into it. The warps whic 
es will produce may be thousands of 
and, if they are successful, will almost e 
way with the enormous waste of time invoh 
new warps into a loom at frequent i 
they will be successful in a sense there 
ble doubt, but whether the goods produ 


d-woven goods, or whether they will pi 
= nature of the power-loom productions, 
With the cheap labour availab in $ 
there is probably a future for . 
but it will depend almost entirely u 
ful training of the weavers, < 
they are not easily a 
y ggid obiessionsa to 





the knowledge of the weavers 
ct methods whereby their output of cloth wot 
while the cost was reduced, and that thus 
| prosperity would be considerably adi 
is somewhat of a surprise, and co: 
tment to me to learn that this effort 


made is regarded with suspicion, if not 


ith any of the industries uf the country 
itself to us. We desired simply and 
se some fresh spirit into an industry 


a a number of small proprietors : 
to a central factory, in 





“weavers and their apprentices. If a 
sind would retain the economic advantages: 
or} ; system, and eliminate its many evils, it is 0 
factory, owned and controlled by the weat 
ves, and worked only for their advantage, 
tt thing to a factory controlled by cap 
the purpose of exploiting the labour of 


bearing on the general condition of the 
y, the following extract from the Report o 
e in the Madras Presidency, 1896-97, 
¥ Among the people who felt the di 
nning were the weavers. It is a well 
it the people of the weaver castes, as 
jan weavers, are generally improvi 
ently poor. In favourable times, the wee ve 
earn fair wages. They, however, sj al t 
it caring to lay by anything, so that v 
te are in well-to-do circumstances. 7 
case with the Mussalman weavers. 
ntirely in the hands of the sowcars (n 
advances to them, and get cl 





a turned Sut by the weavers, t 
into fine cloth weavers and silk) 
of coarse cloths, It is the coa 


gh prices, the demand for the coarser k 
Such was actually the case at 
The weavers 


HC ) turn out the prescribed taal and cons 
insufficient wages. They would thus be, 3 
punished for no fault of theirs. This stat 

» would last at least for some time, until # 
got accustomed to earth-work. Ag 
have, by constant work at their 9 


to do earth-work during the 1 
ble season, they would certainly lose, n 
skill and delicacy of hand, and wi 


enience doubly. using all 
their skill of hand, and d 





of without difficulty on the return of fav 
and the cost incurred recovered, In 

ment not only administers relief to a pretty 

of its poor subjects, but keeps up, with — 

it to itself, the industrial skill of this 


proverbs relating to the weaver, one runs 


hat, “ if you want to narrow the breadth 
Id plant reeds on its margin ; and, if 
the sanitation of a village, you Should 
3 to it, and settle them there.” When t 
be fixed, and the dyed twist has to be 
ers generally resort to running wa 
The several processes of twisting, a 
pees preparing skeins, etc., ee 





the Tanjore district, at: n 
not be confused with the T 
| an interesting example of how 
of families, following the same occupa 
into a separate caste. They claim to h 
n relating to their origin, which is : 
in the Sthalapuranam of the Nalladai 


%§ fo was doing penance near Nall 
the grace of the rishi Visakar, Saliya b 


married two wives. The Saliyans are 


nded from the offspring of the first wife, 


s from the offspring of the second. 
Saliyans have taken to wearing the 


engage Brahman purdhits, and are g 
| priests. They are said to have had 
until a Brahman from Sendangudi, 
accepted the office of priest. It is rep 
ner days, the Saliyans were not a 
except in a fixed spot called m 
; they set out their cloths on 
never touched the cloths, e 
present day the Saliyans oc 
social scale, and employ Bral 
at will eat in their pa 
» feat Fei connection with 





gunny-bag. cated when 
white vegetable | Kamban, the 
Ottuvidu, tiled h 
n, eight feet. 
n, stout. 
hai, donkey. ‘Thambiran, master 0 
frog. Kollai, backyard. 
lan, crooked-legged. Madividu, storeyed 
n, hill. Murugan, name of a 
an attendant on 


\ 


his, and, when questioned as to their g 
ahman purdhits. - 
Saliyan weavers of silk Kornad women’ 


ly district, though they pee to 
division. The Tinnevelly 
Kaikolans in their various cere 

social organisation, and inter din 
men wear three armlets on #l 

Kaikola women aly wear L 





on with the Telugu Pattu Salés, who, 
Sales, retain their mother-tongue 
~ It is recorded * in connection with 
je Chingleput district, many of whom are K 
“a story i is current of their persecution by one 
‘said to have been a Brahman). The 
; that large bodies of them were forced to 
4 eram to Madura, Tanjore, and Tin) 
representatives are still to be found.” 
‘The Adaviyars follow the Tamil Purani 
ceremonies, and have a sirutali (small t 
e badge. The caste deity is Mukthaksh 
i dead are always cremated, 
iS aluppan.—The Tamil equivalent of the, T 
pan, which is derived from janapa, the sunn | 
ia juncea). 5 
Zara,—The Samagaras have been 
principal class of leather-workers in 
district. They are divided into two 
the Canarese Samagaras and t 
The latter speak Marathi. Th 


and do not materially differ fr 
s and other ceremonies and 
of much fairer compl 
handsome. _ The 





ear 


Ap 


the e 
n fresh water for three days, in 
m being removed. They are then 
en vessel filled with water and 
thus Emblica, in which they remain for 
this, they are removed and sque' 
d in the same vessel, where they ai 
in for about a month, after which period t 
noved, washed and squeezed. They a 
p and stuffed with the bark of cashew, 
le trees, and hung up for a day. After 
is removed, and the hides are 
to the sun to dry for a day, when # 
for making sandals. Some of the hides 
cess to such an extent as to become.utterly 
\ 


tan.—‘ This,” the Census Sup 
, “may be called the caste of Mz 
chieftains, but it is hardly a sepa 
rate at present, for those 
lave at any time been petty chieftains | 
: Samantas. The primary 





is neither a Brahman, nor a Ks! 
“nor a Sidra.” Samantan, according 
iption of Samantran, which, he stated, 


his caste observes all the ceremoni 
do, but without mantrams. And he g 
as the main points in which his caste di 


of the Nayars. Brahmans can take th 


e of Nayars. Brahmans can prepare wa 
of purification in his house, but not in 





| people as members of the Samantra_ 
t this book, ” the Judge observed, “can be 


historical questions, or that the story 


as more than a myth, there are no g 

ing.” No linguistic work of recognised 
luced in support of the derivation of 

tau n from Samantran, meaning without 


t from the report of a commission 
‘the state and condition of the 
i. It is dated 11th October, 1793) 
is made to the ‘Tichera Tiro 
as a chief Nayar of Nilambur in 
of the country. Evidence was g 
Tiroopaar is the Nilam| 
letter from the Supervisor of 





: “The Tamuri pretends to be ofa higher r 
ahmans, and to be inferior only to the 


years in the Zamorin’s kovilagom, and 
s of his family. According to him 


rt, where a Samantan is said to be “he 
revenue of from one to three lakhs 
subjects without oppressing 
ord him, some Nayars who call 
added that when, in 1887, | 





thieftains, have for some time 
been called by others, Sama 


‘is, as the defendant has described itn a iyar 
i 


uth Malabar. There are also Nayars 
jambiyar and Adiyédi, Nedungadi, Vall 
territorial names applied to the San 
to Ernad, Walavanad, and Nedun 


‘tracts in question take their names 
lasses, who formerly bore sway there. : 





1 Brahmans, and have a pollution 
nights, indicating that their position in the 


avasis proper with twelve. Sa 
fifteen days’ pollution, fo may not 


and their houses ‘Kbvilageate or api 


have the caste titles of CREA and Kai 


er by Parasu Rama, 
‘then fled to uninhabited for 





: 


n eter eecell we been call 
Samantras. In the Kerala Mahatn 
“the Perumals appointed ti 
tions of their kingdom. Taking t 
lanta, we may understand it to mean 
‘ruler. It is supposed that the Per 
Malabar contracted matrimonial alliances 
, Nayar women, and that the issue 
were given chiefships over various ext 
fies. Changes in their manners and custom 
d, made subsequently, by way of approxi 
yas proper. Though the sacred th 
tri eid were never taken up, less vital 
ance, that of the wearing of the ot 
iya women, or of consorting only wil 
‘bands, were adopted. Those who 
med themselves by connections and 
caste, and called themselves Eratis. 
din Valluvanat became Vallotis. The unil 
assume a more cosmopolitan character a 
ies rose to importance at different 
ity, from different sections of t 
t ‘ravancore Census Report (1 901) 
of the Samantas are said to be. 
ti, Valloti, and Netungati. 
e Census Superinter 





place being taken by the Unyatiris, 
st from them materially in any of their r 
ns. The word Unnittiri means the v 
is merely a title of dignity. The word 
from Bhandarattil, meaning ‘in or bel 
treasury’. They appear to have been 
chiefs of small territories. Their wo 
Kovilammamar, 7.¢., the ladies of 


The Erati, the Valloti, and’ Netungati are 
castes, and receive their names from the 


and Netunganat. The Zamorin of 
by caste. [In 1792, the Joint Co 
it ‘the Cartinaad and Samoory (the p 


Stee nom, 
to do. A title that several S 





f and their priesthood is 
pitiris, They follow the maru 


itali, entram, and kuzhal, The at of 
ittil, which is used as the wedding o 
has the appearance of Rama's parasu or batt 

houses of those Samantas, who are or were 


tly rulers of territories, are known as k 
, while those of the commonalty are n 


idlords, and a few have taken to the 
.” In the Cochin Census Report, 


public feasts they sit together 
, Kshatriyas, Nampidis, and 





Ie has 

that the caste name is derived from sama 
1 denotes sauntering to pick up scattered tl 
‘Samantiyas are one of the castes, whose tou 
ed to convey pollution, and they conseq 
€ apart in separate quarters. 
“All the Samantiyas are said to belong to the n 
) gétra. The headman is called ie 

ae assisted by an official called Poricha. There i8 
a caste servant entitled Dogara. The caste t 
~ Podhano, which is also frequently given out as beim Ae 

name of the caste. 

__ Samantiya women will not eat food prepared by 
‘mans or members of other castes, and they appa 
‘object to cooking in open places when travelling, 
leave this work for the men to perform. An Or 
man purdhit officiates at the marriage ceremoni 
which, with slight variations, conform to the stz 
Oriya type. The marriage pandal (booth) is gene 

d with cocoanut leaves and leafy twigs of Zuges 
olana and Zizyphus Jujuba. Four lights, ; 
el of water, are kept on the dais throughout | 
ceremonies. The knot, with which the 
Bes and bridegroom are tied together, is u 
evening of the bibha (wedding) day, instea 
seventh te as among many other castes, — 

nto.—A title of Jatapus, and other ( 
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“Sona as at Seavann 





e former Rajas the office was farmed out i 
towns, and credited in the public a t 
chara, An important part of the profits € 
er from the sale of women accused of incontinency, 
from fines imposed on them for the same reason, 
[he unfortunate women were popularly known as) | 
(Government) wives.” “The rules of the A 
e ,” Wilks writes,* “ varied according to the caste — 
‘the accused. Among Brahmans and Koématis, 
males were not sold, but expelled from their caste, — 
and branded on the arm as prostitutes. They then 
aid to the ijardar (or contractor) an annual sum as long” 
they lived, and, when they died, all their property 
came his. Females of other Hindu castes were sold 
it any compunction by the ijardar, unless s rag] 
tive stepped forward to satisfy his demand, 
were not, as might be supposed, conducted b 
nor confined to places remote from g 
ation ; for, in the large town of Bangalore, 
very eyes of the European inhabitants, a 
ding was appropriated to the accommodation 
unfortunate women, and, so late as 1833, ad f 
mation of the Commissioners was necessary 























































attached to the Salé caste. From a note 
vadana Rao, I gather that they say that tl 


“made the Salés maintain them. They r 
place to place in single families, and, when the 


a halting-place, dress up, and visit the house 
Pedda Sénapati (headman), who feeds them for th 
is day, and gives a chit (note) showing the amount paid b 
him. At their visits to Salé houses, Bhavana Rishi 
“praised. They marry in the presence of, and with 
of the Salés. ‘ 
| _ Samban. .—Samban, meaning Samba or Siva, has 
~ been recorded as a sub-division of Idaiyan and 
 Paraiyan. At times of census, Sambuni Kapu hag b y 
| returned as the caste name by some Palle fisher m 
Nellore. 
_ Sambandham.—Sambandham, meaning lit 
_ connexion, is “ the term used by the Nayars [and 
es] of South Malabar to denote that a man 
woman are united by a guasi-matrimonial bond,”* 
IV of 1896, Madras, sambandham is defined as “ 
nce between a man and a woman, by reason of wh 
, in accordance with the custom of the comm: 
hich they belong, or either of them belongs, coh 
to cohabit as husband and wife.” 
(millet : Panicum miliare)—An exogamo 
Curuba, £% 
Puli (holy tiger)—An exogamous ic 
















 Samolo.—A title of Doluva. 
_ Sampigé.—Sampigé and Sampangi (champae: 
fichelia Champaca) have been recorded as an exoga- 
nous sept of Kurni and Oddé. Champac flowers ae 
ed in the manufacture of temple garlands, 

_ Samudra.—Samudra, Samudram, or Samudrala, 
‘meaning the ocean, has been recorded as an exogamous _ 
sept of Telugu Brahmans, Koravas, Kurubas, Balijas, — 
and Malas. The equivalent Tamudri occurs as the title 

‘of the Zamorin, who is the sea-king or ruler of Calicut, — 

_ Sanii—The Sanivallu, who are a Telugu dancing- | 
girl caste, are described, in the Vizagapatam Manual, as _ 
women who have not entered into matrimony, gain 

Dmioney by prostitution, and acting as dancers at feasts, 

Sani is also a title of the Oriya Doluvas in Ganjam, | 
_ who are said to be descended from Puri Rajas by their j 
_ concubines. The streets occupied by Sanis are, in — 
 Ganjam, known as Sani vidhi. I have heard of mission- _ 
aries, who, in consequence of this name, insist on 
_ wives being addressed as Ammagaru instead of 
_ customary name Dorasani, 
In a note on the Sanis of the Godavari < 
F, R. Hemingway writes as follows. n 
ct, dancing-girls and prostitutes are made up 
distinct castes, which are in dangers 
These are the Sanis proper, B 
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dly inferior to the Sanis and the Bogams. — 
would scorn to eat with any of the other da 
castes. The Sani women are not exclusively devoted 
their traditional profession. Some of them marry 
Sriientiers of the caste, and live respectably with 
‘The men do not, as among the dancing castes of = 
south, assist in the dancing, or by playing the 

_ paniments or forming a chorus, but are cultivators 
te “petty traders. Like the dancing-girls of the south, 
eS Sanis keep up their numbers by the adoption of | 
‘other castes. They do service in the temples, but er 
_ are not required to be formally dedicated or married to — 
‘the god, as in the Tamil country. Those of them who 4 
are to become prostitutes are usually married to a sword 4 
(On attaining puberty.” | 
Sani, meaning apparently cow-dung, occurs as a sub- 

| division of the Tamil Agamudaiyans. 

Sanjogi—The Sanjogis are an Oriya class off 
religious mendicants, who wear the sacred thread, and 
as priests for Panos and other lowly people. "The ul 
e indicates connection, and that they are the 
ing link between ordinary people and those who | 
2 given up earthly pleasures (Sanyasis). The | 
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f celibacy, and women with whom pe have 
make and sell bead rosaries of the sa 
(Ocimum sanctum), which are 


x party, and afterwards to remove 
the food which is left. : 
jankati (ragi or millet pudding).—An exog 
of Boya. Ragi is the staple dietary of many of the - 
er classes, who cannot afford rice. , s| 
Sanku.—Sanku, the conch or chank (Zurbinella 
) has been recorded as a sub-division of Dasaris, — 
foppala Velamas, and Paraiyans who act as conch-— 
s at funerals, and as an exogamons sept of 
uruba, Sankukatti, or those who tie the chank, occurs — 
a sub-division of Idaiyan. The chank shell, which | 
is regularly collected by divers off Tuticorin in the 
Tinnevelly district, is highly prized by Hindus, and used 
for offering libations, and as a musical instrument at 


_ Vaishnavites and Madhvas are branded with the emblems 
echankandchakram. The rare right-handed chank | 
is specially valued, and purchased for large sums. 
legend, recorded by Baldzus, runs to the effect that 
oude (Garuda) flew in all haste to Brahma, 
ht to Kistna the chianko or kinkhorn twisted to 
ight”. Such a shell appears on the coat-of- 
“Eee of Cochin and on the coins of Travan 
Sanno (little).—A sub-division of Bottada, 









sii—“A Sanyasi is literally a man who 
all, and who has renounced the world and 
“a life of celibacy, devoting himself to religious med 
and abstraction, and to the study of holy books. 







[Having performed religious acts in a forest d 

_ the third portion of his life, let him become a Sanyas' 
for the fourth portion of it, abandoning all sensual aff 
| tion.” *] The number of Brahman Sanyasis is very sm 4 
| they are chiefly the Gurus or High Priests of the different 
: sects, These are, as a rule, men of learning, and h j 
of monasteries, where they have a number of discip 
} / sr instruction and training for religious discus: 
. y are supported entirely by endowments and the 
a, 


















_ tributions of their disciples. They undertake peri 
3 is for the purpose of receiving the offerings of tl 
followers. Since the Sanyasi is considered to be 
all sin, and to have acquired sufficient merit for 
no sradha is performed by the children born to 
efore he became an anchorite. [The skull of a 
en after death, as a guarantee of his p 
bliss. C/. Gosayi.] The corpse of aSany 
ind never burnt, or thrown into the river, 
jority of the Sanyasis found, and g 

































, Many are married, and 
the sect, and follow the same ae a " 
_ Sapiri.—A synonym of Relli. = 
_ Sappaliga.—it is noted, in the Madras Census 
Zepo , 1901, that “in some taluks of South ira 
are said to be identical with, or a sub-caste | 
a.” The Ganigas are a Canarese caste, of which — 
traditional occupation is oil-pressing. Inthe Manual — 
the South Canara district, it is recorded that 
ppaligs appear to be identical with the Devadigas =| 
nple musicians) in North Canara, though they are 
ded as distinct castes in South Canara. The 
igs are, as the name sappal (noise) implies, a 
of musicians in temples, but a number of them — 
cultivators.” Sappaliga is an occupational ‘tern 
musicians among the Tulu Mogér fishing caste are 
Sappaligas, in the same way that those Mi 

e engaged as oil-pressers are called Ganigas, ie 
i occupational names. 

Sara (thread).—A gotra of Kurni. 
Saragu (dried or withered leaves).—A sul 






















Valaiyan. 

_ Sarangulu .—Recorded, in the Nellore district, 
sailors, The name is doubtless equi 
g, which has been defined + as meaning “ 1 
, or chief of a lascar Stew 5 the s 


tu (sacred thread).—A sub-division 
be! Phos wear the sacred re 


it came from mae and were not 
Sastri is recorded in my notes as a title 


| Satani.—The Satanis are described in the M 
~ Census Report, 1891, as ‘a class of temple se: 

| very much like the Malis.of Bengal. The word Satan | 
is a corrupt form of Sattadavan, which, literally means 
ee who does not wear (the sacred thread and tuft of © 
| hair), For temple services Ramanuja classed Vaish- — 


Mavites into Sattinavan and Sattadavan, The former 
invariably Brahmans, and the latter Sidras. Hen 

Satani is the professional name given to a group of the 
faishnava creed. It is sometimes stated that th 


whom, they say, the term Satani took its origin, — 
it, so far as I can ascertain, this supposition rests on 
better foundation than the similarity in sound of the 


y differ widely from those of the followe 
The former worship only Krishna, wh 
ate Vishnu in the form of Narayana 

have as much reverence for Ram 















‘and tie their lower cloth like a 
ceremonies they more or | 5 
\s, but the sacred thread is not worn by them. — 
h the consumption of alcoholic liquor and animal | 
is strictly prohibited, they practice both to a 
lerable extent on all festive occasions, and at sradhs, | 
ing and other excesses are common. Some — 
s bury the dead, and others burn them. The 
pal occupations of Satanis are making garlands, 
rying the torches during the god’s procession, and 
“sweeping the temple floor. They also make umbrellas, 
lower baskets and boxes of palmyra saves and RSs 










i seus up as being “a Telugu caste af temple servants 


d to have come into existence in the time of the 
Vaishnavite reformer Sri Ramanujacharya (A. 
). The principal endogamous sub-divisions of this 
te are (1) Ekakshari, (2) Chaturakshari, (3) Ashtak- 
i, and (4) Kulasékhara. The Ekaksharis (ka, 
d akshara, syllable) hope to get salvation by 
-one mystic syllable Om ; the Chaturaksharis | 
religious efficacy of the four syllables Ra-ma- 

Ashtaksharis hold that the recitation of : 
Om-na-m6-na-ra-ya-na-ya (Om! sal 
a) will ensure them eternal bliss 
who wear the sacred pati 





















ous customs, all the sub-divisions closely imitate 
‘Tengalai Vaishnava Brahmans. The marriage of girl 
after puberty, and the remarriage of widows, are 
f prohibited. Most of them employ Brahman pi 
i but latterly they have taken to getting priests from tl 
‘own caste. They attach no importance to the San 
Védas, or to the ritual sanctioned therein, but revere the 
~~ sacred hymns of the twelve Vaishnava saints or Al | 
called Nalayira Prabandham (book of the four thous 
songs), which is in Tamil. From this their py 
recite verses during marriages and other ceremon 
At the census, 1901, Ramanuja was returned as 
sub-caste of Satani. In the Manual of the North Are 
| district, Mr. H. A. Stuart describes the Satanis as 
mixed religious sect, recruited from time to time fi 
| other castes, excepting Paraiyans, leather-workers, 
Muhammadans. All the Satanis are Vaishnavites, 
principally revere Bashyakar (another name for Rama- 
‘nuja), whom they assert to have been an incarnatio 
‘of Vishnu. The Satanis are almost entirely confined to. 
__ the large towns. Their legitimate occupations re 
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flower gardens, selling flower garlandad 
grinding sandalwood into powder, and 
. They are the priests of some Sidra 
















recognised position "among the Hindus. This 
y be done by the payment of certain fees, and 
ting in company with their co-religionists. And 
thus secure for themselves decent burial with — 
ceremonial observances necessary to ensure rest to 
soul.” 

In the Mysore Census Report, 1891, it is noted that 
are also styled Khadri Vaishnavas, Sattadaval, — 
, Kulasékhara, and Saméraya, These names, 

, seem to have pricked their amour propre in the 
te census, and they took considerable pains not only to 

st them off, but also to enrol themselves as Prapanna 
Vaishnavas, Nambi, Venkatapura Vaishnavas, etc. The 
idea of being tabulated as Sidras was so hateful to them 
that, in a few places, the enumerators, who had so noted — 
down their caste according to precedent, were prosecuted 
_ bythem fordefamation. The cases were of course tl 
out, Further, the Mysore Census Superinten | 
; writes that “the sub-divisions of the Satanis are 
i Vaishnavas, Natacharamurti, Prathama Vaish- 
Retssieays or Samogi, Sankara, Suri, Sai 
Satani, and Venkatapurada. Some are em; 
ulture, but as a rule they are engaged | in th 
of Vishnu temples, and are flower-ga 
bearers, and strolling minstrels.” 
ms Sitanis are also called Dasa Nambis. 
s, but some have now become pure ve; 
ire, oa example, at Scivilipaette aaa 
a large number who have aband 
pie connected seid 
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gate temple 

, t ‘Pie acsall income which they: derive ‘oan! 
temple is supplemented by the manufacture and 
_ palmyra leaf baskets, and umbrellas made from Pan 
_ leaves, Asa class, the Satanis are given to liquor, 
all important ceremonial occasions are made the excuse ; 
for copious potations. This weakness is so well known | 
_ that, in the north of the Presidency, the term Ram 
Matham is used to denote the consumption of meat 
drink at death or sradh ceremonies, just as Sai , 
signifies vegetarianism. The Satani mendicant can be 
_ recognised by the peculiar flat gourd-shaped brass pot 
and palm leaf fan which he carries. The Satanis claim 
to have sprung from the sweat of Virat Purusha 
of the universe). The following legend is told, as” 
accounting for the removal of the kudumi (tuft of hair 
on the head), and wearing the cloth without a 
behind, In the time of Ramanuja, the Satanis enj 
‘certain privileges in the temples, but, not satisfied with 
‘these, they claimed to take rank next to —— 

‘This privilege was accorded, and, when flowers 
other things used in the worship of the god were to” 
eal they were handed over to the Saténis, 
H however, were urlable to decide who should 
rig deputed to represent the community, each ae = 
ing the others as being of low caste. R : 
ly directed that they should shave their head: 
ir loin-cloths with a fold in front only. 
to other occupations already not 
meric, coloured powders, and sacred 
y used by Vaishnavites,. Some act as 
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nandiram), the Satani comes to the house al 
d person late in the evening, bringing with him | 
idols, which are worshipped with offerings of 
cooked rice, flesh, and liquor in jars. The food is 
buted among those present, and the liquor is | 
doled out from a spoon called parikam, or a broom 
dipped in the liquor, which is drunk as it drips 

i from. 5 
_ Satani women dress just like Vaishnava Brahman 
‘women, from whom it is difficult to distinguish them, 
‘In former days, the Satanis used to observe a festival — 

called ravikala (bodice) utchavam, which now goes by 
Ey the fame of gandapodi (sandal powder) utchavam, The 
‘ei festival, as originally carried out, was a very obscene _ 
" rite. After the worship of the god by throwing sandal — | 
"powder, etc. the Satanis returned home, and indulged 

~ in copious libations of liquor. The women threw their — 

bodices into vessel, and they were picked out at random 
by the men. The woman whose bodice was thus 
secured became the partner of the man for the day. 
For the following note on Satanis in the Vizagapatam 












i is said to be the aborsned form of Satht 
uncovered man. They are prohibited from 

different parts of their bodies, viz., the he: 
usual tuft of hair, the body with the sacred 


ae waist with the customary strip of 


















_ Attempts have been made by some members of the cast 
in other parts of the Madras Presidency, to connect 
themselves with Chaitanya. But, so far as the Vizaga- 
patam district is concerned, this is repudiated. The 
are Ramanuja Vaishnavas of the Tenkalai persuasion, 
Their gurus are known as Paravasthuvaru—a coi 
tion of Paravasu Déva, whose figure is on the vimana of 
the Srirangam temple, and who must be visited be 
entering the principal sanctuary. They liveat Gimsir 
Ganjam, and have Sadacharulu, or ever-devout followe 
who act as their agents in Vizagapatam, They brand 
_ the shoulders of Satanis with the Vaishnavite emblems, _ 
the sankha and chakra, and initiate them into the — 
mysteries of the Vaishnava religion by whispering into 
| their ears the word Ramanuja. The Satani learns by 
heart various songs in eulogy of Srirangam and its deity, 
by means of which he earns his living. He rises in 
the early morning, and, after a bath, adorns his forehead 
and body with the Vaishnavite namam, ties round his 
wed head a string of tulsi (Ocimum sanctum) — 
known as thirupavithram, puts a tulsi garland — 
this neck, and takes a fan called gajakarnam, or — 
's ear, in his right hand. In his left hand he 
‘a copper gourd-shaped vessel. He is generally — 
anied by another Satani similarly got up. hen 
y sing the songs referred to above, and. 
-which is given to them in their vessels 



































. for money. The Satanis play an ii part i 
thé social life of the Vaishnavites of the district, and are 
the gurus of some of the cultivating and other classes. 
p They preside at the final death ceremonies of the non- 
| Brahman Vaishnavite castes. They burn their di 
and perform the chinna (little) and pedda rdzu (big day) x 
death ceremonies. 
Sathu.—A synonym, meaning a company of mer- 
| chants or travellers, of Perike and Janappan. 
Saurashtra—A synonym of the Patnilkarans, 
_ derived from the Saurashtra country, whence they came — 
southward. They also style themselves Saurashtra 
Brahmans. 
/ Savalaikkaran. ers Tamil name for fishermen, who 
ish in the sea. Savalai or saval thadi is the flattened 
paddle used for rowing boats. The Savalaikkarans Csi 
more akin to the Pallis or Vanniyans than to the Sem- 
badavans. Though a large number are agriculturists, 
some play on the nagasaram (reed instrument). In the 
Tinnevelly district, where Mélakkarans are scarce, the 
| temple musicians are either Savalaikkarans or Panisa- 
vans. The agticultural Savalaikkarans use the title | 
} layachi, and the musicians~the title Annavi. T " 
“marriages last three days, and the milk-post is made ”, 
| 
| 
\ 


4 Biden ot ‘the rice obtained by 















-wood. Widow remarriage is prohibited. € 
are always buried. Socially they are on a par bee 
ans, with whom they interdine. ~ 
eerel—A synonym of Budubudike, 
aE synonym of Samantiya. — 














ates identified by various authotifien with the Su: 
_ Pliny and Sabarai of Ptolemy. “Towards the Gange | 
the latter writes, “are the Sabarai, in whose country the 
diamond is found in great abundance.” This diamond. 
producing country is located by Cunningham near Sam- 
balpir in the Central Provinces. In one of his grants, — 
Nandivarma Pallavamalla, a Pallava king, claims to” 
have released the hostile king of the Sabaras, Udayana — 
by name, and captured his mirror-banner made of pa 
cock’s feathers. The Rev. T. Foulkes * identifies the ¢ 
Sabards of this copper-plate grant with the Savaras of the 
eastern ghats. But Dr. E. Hultzsch, who has re-edited : 


a 


the grant,t is of opinion that these Sabaras cannot 
_ identified with the Savaras. The Aitareya Brahmana 

the Rig-véda makes the Savaras the descendants of the. 

‘sons of Visvamitra, who were cursed to become impure 4 
‘by their father for an act of disobedience, while the 
Ramayana describes them as having emanated from the 4 
body of Vasishta's cow to fight against the sage Visvamitra, 
h The language of the Savaras is included by Mr, 

GA Grierson } in the Munda family, It has, he writes, 
een largely influenced by Telugu, and is no longer 
unmixed form of speech. It is most closely related 
and Juang, but in some characteristics differs 
and agrees with the various dialects of the 
which has in this (linguistic) survey be 
under the denomination of Kherwari.” 



















oe Utes Savates ave desccited toy Mr, ‘F, Fawce as” 
‘being much more industrious than the Khonds. 
. so api he writes, “ have I tried to find a place 
for an extra paddy (rice) field might be made, but never 
with success. It is not too much to say that paddy is 
a grown on every available foot of arable ground, all the 
| hillstreams being utilized for this purpose. From almost 
the very tops of the hills, in fact from wherever the 
springs are, there are paddy fields; at the top of every 
small area a few square yards, the front perpendicular 
revetment [of large masses of stones] sometimes as large 
in area as the area of the field; and larger and larger, 
down the hillside, taking every advantage of every 
available foot of ground there are fields below fields to 
‘the bottoms of the valleys. The Saoras show remark- 
able engineering skill in constructing their paddy fields, 
and I wish I could do it justice. They seem to construct 
them in the most impossible places, and certainly at the 
expense of great labour. Yet, with all their superior 
activity and industry, the Saoras are decfdedly physi- 
cally inferior to the Khonds, It seems hard the Saoras 
should not be allowed to reap the benefit of their 
industry, but must give half of it to the parasitic Bissoyis 
and their retainers. The greater part of the Saoras’ | 
hills have been denuded of forest owing to the persistent 
hacking down of trees for the purpose of growing dry — 
crops, so much so that, in places, the hills look almost 
bare in the dry weather. Nearly all the jungle (mostly 
‘sal, Shorea robusta) is cut down every few years. When | 
is the Saoras want to work a piece of new ground, where — 
| the jungle has been allowed to grow for a few years, 
| the trees are cut down, and, when dry, bore ote 















vaca stony and rocky, and the stamps, of the 
felled trees are ‘numerous, and the plough cannot be 
used. In the paddy fields, or on any flat ground, they 
use ploughs of lighter and simpler make than those used 
in the plains. They use cattle for ploughing.” It is — 
noted by Mr. G. V. Ramamurti Pantulu, in an article — 
on the Savaras, that ‘in some cases the Bissoyi, who 
was originally a feudatory chief under the authority 
of the zemindar, and in other cases the zemindar claims — 
a fixed rent in kind or cash, or both, Subject to the 
rents payable to the Bissoyis, the Savaras under them 
are said to exercise their right to sell or mortgage their — 
lands. Below the ghats, in the plains, the Savara has _ | 
lost his right, and the mustajars or the renters to whom h 
the Savara villages are farmed out take half of whatever — 
crops are raised by the Savaras.”" Mr. Ramamurti — 
states further that a new-comer should obtain the — 
permission of the Gomongo (headman) and the Boya 
before he can reclaim any jungle land, and that, at the — 
time of sale or mortgage, the village elders should be — A 
present, and partake of the flesh of the pig sacrificed on” | 
the occasion. In some places, the Savaras are said to 
be entirely i in the power of Paidi settlers from the plains, _ 
. who seize their entire produce on the plea of debts con- — 
_ tracted ata usurious rate of interests. In recent years, — 
bi _ some Savaras emigrated to Assam to work in the tea- 4 
i, dens. But emigration has now stopped by edict. | 
sub-divisions among the Savaras, which, so far 4 
can gather, are recognised, are as follows :— a 


A,—Hili Savaras, 
Jati Savara (Savaras far 










to the other divisions. They will eat the flesh of the 
buffalo, but not of the cow. 

(2) Arsi, Arisi, or Lombo Lanjiya, Arsi means 
monkey, and Lombo Lanjiya, indicating long-tailed, is 
the name by which members of this section are called, 
in reference to the long piece of cloth, which the males 
allow to hang down, The occupation is said to be 
weaving the coarse cloths worn by members of the tribe, 
as well as agriculture. 

(3) Luara or Mali. Workers in iron, who make 
arrow heads, and other articles. 

(4) Kindal. Basket-makers, who manufacture 
rough baskets for holding grain. 

(5) Jadu. Said to be a name among the Savaras 
for the hill country beyond Kollakota and Puttasingi. 

(6) Kumbi. Potters who make earthen pots. 
“These pots,” Mr. Fawcett writes, ‘‘are made in a few 
villages in the Saora hills. Earthen vessels are used 
for cooking, or for hanging up in houses as fetishes of 
ancestral spirits or certain deities.” = 


ry may 


B.—Savaras of the low country. 
(7) Kapu (denoting cultivator), or Pallapu. 
(8) Suddho (good). 

It has been noted that the pure Savara tribes have 
restricted themselves to the tracts of hill and jungle- 
covered valleys. But, as the plains are approached, 
traces of amalgamation become apparent, resulting in 
a hybrid race, whose appearance and manners differ but 
little from those of the ordinary denizens of the low 
country, The Kapu Savaras are said to retain many of 
the Savara customs, whereas the Suddho Savaras have 
adopted the language and customs of the Oriya castes. 
The Kapu section is sometimes called Kudunga 
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— them for tribute, they go in a body to his 


“then retreat, with their entire households, into the wilds 










ry). ee hoe, 








to be derived from the Savara word basi, salt. It is, he 
states, applied to the plains below the ghats, as, in the — 
fairs held there, salt is purchased by the Savaras of the 
hills, and the name is used to designate the Savaras 
living there. A class name Kampu is referred to by 


Mr. Ramamurti, who says that the name “ implies that 


the Savaras of this class have adopted the customs 
of the Hindu Kampus (Oriya for Kapu). Kudumba is. 
another name by which they are known, but it is reported 
that there is a sub-division of them called by this name." 
He further refers to Bobbili and Bhima as the names of 
distinct sub-divisions. Bobbili is a town in the Vizaga- 
patam district, and Bhima was the second of the five 
Pandava brothers. 

“In an account of the Maliya Savarulu, published 
in the ‘Catalogue Raisonné of Oriental Manuscripts,’ * 
it is recorded that “they build houses over mountain 
torrents, previously throwing trees across the chasms ; 
and these houses are in the midst of forests of fifty 
or more miles in extent. The reason of choosing such 
situations is stated to be in order that they may more 
readily escape by passing underneath their houses, and 
through the defile, in the event of any disagreement 
and hostile attack in reference to other rulers or neigh- 
bours. They cultivate independently, and pay tax or 
tribute to no one. If the zemindar of the neighbour- 


by night, set it on fire, plunder, and kill; and | 


They do in like manner with any of 


ndar’s subordinates, if troublesome to them. If 
> courted, and a compact is made with them, 
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they will then abstain from any wrong or disturbance. 
If the zemindar, unable to bear with them, raise troops 
and proceed to destroy their houses, they escape under- 
neath by a private way, as above mentioned. The 
invaders usually burn the houses, and retire. If the 
zemindar forego his demands, and make an agreement 
with them, they rebuild their houses in the same 
situations, and then render assistance to him.” 

The modern Savara settlement is described by Mr. 
Fawcett as having two rows of huts parallel and facing 
each other. “Huts,” he writes, “are generally built 
of upright pieces of wood stuck in the ground, 6 or 
8 inches apart, and the intervals filled in with stones 
and mud laid alternately, and the whole plastered over 
with red mud. Huts are invariably built a few feet 
above the level of the ground, often, when the ground is 
very uneven, 5 feet above the ground in front, Roofs 
are always thatched with grass. There is usually but 
one door, near one end wall ; no windows or ventilators, 
every chink being filled up. In front of the doorway 
there is room for six or eight people to stand, and there 
is a loft, made by cross-beams, about 5 feet from the 
floof on which grain is stored in baskets, and under 
which the inmates crawl to do their cooking. Bits of 
sun-dried buffalo meat and bones, not smelling over- 
sweet, are suspended from the rafters, or here and there 
stuck in between the rafters and the thatch; knives, 
atangi (battle-axe), a sword, and bows and arrows may 
also be seen stuck in somewhere under the thatch. 
Agricultural implements may be seen, too, small ones 
stuck under the roof or on the loft, and larger ones~ 
against the wall. As in Ireland, the pig is of sufficient 
importance to have a room in the house, There is | 


_ generally merely a low wall between the pig’s room and 
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the rest of the house, and a separate door, so that it may _ 
go in and out without going through that part of the 
house occupied by the family. Rude drawings are 
very common in Saora houses. They are invariably, if 
not always, in some way that I could never clearly appre- 
hend, connected with one of the fetishes in the house.” 
“When,” Mr. Ramamurti writes, “a tiger enters a 
cottage and carries away an inmate, the villages are 
deserted, and sacrifices are offered to some spirits by 
all the inhabitants. The prevalence of small-pox in 
a village requires its abandonment. A succession of 
calamities leads to the same result. If a Savara has 
a number of wives, each of them sometimes requires 
a separate house, and the house sites are frequently 
shifted according to the caprice of the women, The 
death or disease of cattle is occasionally followed by the 
desertion of the house.” 

When selecting a site for a new dwelling hut, the 
Maliah Savaras place on the proposed site as many 
grains of rice in pairs as there are married members in 
the family, and cover them over with a cocoanut shell. 
They are examined on the following day, and, if they 
are all there, the site is considered auspicious. 
the Kapu Savaras, the grains of rice are folded up in 
leaflets of the bael tree (Zg/e Marme/os), and placed in 
split bamboo. 

It is recorded by Mr. Fawcett, in connection with 
the use of the duodecimal system by the Savaras that, 
“on asking a Gomango how he reckoned when selling 
produce to the Panos, he began to count on his fingers. 
In order to count 20, he began on the left foot (he was 
aeetiee) and counted 5 ; thenwith the left hand 5 more; 

with the two first fingers of the right hand he made 
#¢., 12 altogether ; then with a 
oe) a 


measuring mais ina ave : 
ed 12 measures of some kind, a tiger p 
n ah devoured them, So, ever after, th 


height; face rather flat; lips 
d flat ; ; cheek bones high; eyes sli 


e plains. Not only is the Saora sh 
n othet hill people, but his face is | 
the obliquity of the eyes being somet 
_ and the inner corners of the eyes are 
[The Mongolian type i 
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curious effect. Another head ornament is a pie 
mee 8 or 9 inches in length and } inch 
() diameter, with a flat button about 2 inches in di 
on the top, all covered with hair or colo ead 
and worn™in the same position as the piece of | 
brass. A peacock’s feather, or one or two of the tail 
feathers@f the jungle cock, may be often seen * 
the knot of hair on the top of the head, A el 
two, perhaps half smoked, may often be seen’ sth 

a lis fot cllaman’ or woman apart d ag 
when wanted. They also smoke pipes, ai aod the” ol 

~~ women seem particularly fond of them. Round th 


Ps k are brass and bead necklaces, A man wil 
‘wear any as thirty necklaces at a time, or rat 
necklaces of various lengths passed as many as 


| times round his neck. Round the Saora’s waist, an 
under his fork, is tied a cloth with coloured ends hanging 
in front and behind. When acloth on the body is 
it is lly worn crossed in front. The women wear 
necklacgpifike the men. Their hair is tied at the back 
of the , and is sometimes confined with a fille 
They wear only one cloth, tied round the waist. i 
__ feasts, or when dancing, they generally wear a cloth ov 3 

d Every male wears a small ring, generally _ 
the right nostril, and every female wears 
each nostril, and in the septum. As 
these tings are put in the nose 

after bit 


ar} 
















ornamented with 
, and tangi. The bow u 
‘smaller than the bow wel any of tert 
le. It is generally about 34 feet long, and thy 
from 18 to 21 inches, The bow is always 
aboot 80 is the string, The arrows are eee 
i and leathered on two sides only. A 
ed arrow is used for shooting birds. Every 
use the bow from boyhood, and can shoot 
ht up to 25 or 30 yards.” vr 
a regards the marriage customs of the Say 
veett writes that “a Saora may marry a 
of his own or of any other village. A man may 
-as three wives, or, if he is a man of importance, 
h as GOmango of a large village, he may hav re 
Not that there is any law in the matter, but consi= 
d that three, or at most four, are as many, 35a) 
‘manage. For his first marriage, a man 
g woman he fancies; his other wives are perhaps 
r sisters or other women who have come to_ 
may leave her husband whenever s\ pleases. 
iS cannot prevent her. When 
‘one aap pipe ont the other 
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Bi « ts orice of the ground she 
Produce of the paddy fields is « 
hares among the wives. If a wife 
y, or if she gives away anything. 
h she may be divorced, Any 
ek vcnae, but she must pay to 
a buffalo and a pig. Ifa man ca 
hen ust see her in the act), he thi a: 
kill her, and her lover too. But this. 
erally (but not always) settled by arbitration, n 
sup. A wife caught in adultery will n 
d as a wife. As any man may have as man) 
“\ three wives, illicit attachments are commoh. Durin 
ge feasts, when the Saoras give themselves up to 
ity, there is no doubt a great deal of promis ous 
e. A widow is considered bound to marry 
or his brother's sons if he has 
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brother was almost of an age to take her to wife. She 
had fixed her affections 6n a man of another village, and 
made up her mind to have him and no one else. Her 
village people wanted compensation in the shape of a 
buffalo, and also wanted her ornaments. The men of 
the other village said no, they could not give a buffalo. 
Well, they should give a pig at least—no, they had no 
pig. Then they must give some equivalent. They 
would give one rupee. That was not enough—at least 
three rupees. They were trying to carry the young 
woman off by force to make her marry her brother-in- 
law, but were induced to accept the rupee, and have the 
matter Settled by their respective Bissoyis. The young 
woman was most obstinate, and insisted on having her 
own choice, and keeping her ornaments. Her village « 
people had no objection to her choice, provided the usual, 
compensation was paid. 

“In one far out-of-the-way village the marriage 
ceremony consists in this, The bride's father is plied 
with liquor two or three times; a feast is made in the 
bridegroom's house, to which the bride comes with her! 
father; and after the feast she remains in the man’s 
house as his wife. They know nothing of capture. In 

eathe Kolakotta valley, below this village, a different 
* custom prevails. The following is an account of a Saora 
“marriage as given by the Gomango of one of the Kola- 
kotta villages, and it may be taken as representative of 
»\ the purest Saora marriage ceremony. ‘I wished to 
\ marry a certain girl, and, with my brother and his son, 
went to her house. I carried a pot of liquor, and 
arrow, and one brass bangle for the girl's mother. 
Arrived at the house, I put the liquor and the arrow 
on the floor. I and the two with me drartk the liquor— 
no one else had any. The father of the girl said_ 


a 
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‘Why have you brought the liquor?’ I said ‘ Because 
I want your daughter.’ He said ‘Bring a big pot of 
liquor, and we will talk about it.' 1 took the arrow 
T brought with me, and stuck it in the thatch of the roof 
just above the wall, took up the empty pot, and went 
home with those who came with me, Four days 
afterwards, with the same two and three others of my 
village, I went to the girl's father’s house with a big 
pot of liquor. About fifteen or twenty people of the 
village were present. The father said he would not give 
the girl, and, saying so, he smashed the pot of liquor, 
and, with those of his village, beat us so that we ran 
back to our village. I was glad of the beatingjvas I 
know by it I was pretty sure of success. About tendays 
afterwards, ten or twenty of my village people went with 
‘me again, carrying five pots of liquor, which we put in 
the girl's father’s house, I carried an arrow, which I 
stuck in the thatch beside the first one. The father and 
the girl's nearest male relative each took one of the 
arrows I had put in the thatch, and, holding them in 
their left hands, drank some of the liquor. I now felt 
sure of success. I then put two more arrows in the 
father’s left hand, holding them in his hand with both of 

my hands over his, and asked him to drink. ‘Two fresh™ 
arrows were likewise placed in the left hands of all the 

girl's male relatives, while I asked them to drink. To# 
each female relative of the girl | gave a brass bangle, 
which I put on their right wrists while I asked them to 
drink. The five pots of liquor were drunk by the girl's 
male and female relations, and the villagers, When the 
liquor was all drunk, the girl’s father said ‘Come again 
in a month, and bring more liquor... In a month I went 
_ again, with all the people of my village, men, women and 
children, dancing as we went (to music of course), taking 
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with us thirty pots of liquor, and a little rice and a cloth 
for the girl's mother ; also some hill dholl (pulse), which 
we put in the father’s house. The liquor was set down 
in the middle of the village, and the villagers, and those 
who came with me, drank the liquor and danced, The 
girl did not join in this ; she was in the house. When the 
liquor was finished, my village people went home, but I 
remained in the father’s house. For three days I stayed, 
and helped him to work in his fields. I did not sleep 
with the girl; the father and slept in one part of the 
house, and the girl and her mother in another. At the 
end of the three days 1 went home. About ten days 
afterwards, I, with about ten men of my village, went to 
watch for the girl going to the stream for water. When 
we saw her, we caught her, and ran away with her. She 
cried out and the people of her village came after us, 
and fought with us. We got her off to my village, and 
she remained with me as my wife. After she became my 
wife, her mother gave her acloth anda bangle. The same 
individual said that, if a man wants a girl, and cannot 
afford to give the liquor, etc., to her people, he takes her 
off by force. Ifshe likes him, she remains, but, if not, 
she runs home. He will carry her off three times, but 


“not oftener ; and, if after the third time she again runs 


away, heleavesher. The Saoras themselves say that for- 


- merly every one took his wife by force.” Inacase which 


occurred a few years ago, a bridegroom did not comply 
with the usual custom of giving a feast to the bride's 
people, and the bride's mother objected to the marriage on 
that account. The bridegroom's party, however, man- 


_ aged to carry off the bride. Her mother raised an alarm, 


whereon a number of people ran up, and tried to stop the 
bridegroom’s party. They were outnumbered, and one 
was knocked down, and died from rupture of the spleen. 


ae 
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A further account of the Saora marriage customs is 
given by Mr. Ramamurti Pantulu, who writes as follows. 
“When the parents of a young man consider it time to 
seek a bride for him, they make enquiries and even 
consult their relatives and friends as to a suitable girl 
for him. The girl's parents are informally apprised of 
their selection, On a certain day, the male relatives of 
the youth go to the girl's house to make a proposal of 
marriage. Her parents, having received previous notice 
of the visit, have the door of the house open or closed, 
according as they approve or disapprove of the match, 
On arrival at the house, the visitors knock at the door, 
and, if it is open, enter without further ceremony. 
Sometimes the door is broken open. Ifthe girl’s parents 
object to the match, they remain silent, and will not 
touch the liquor brought by the visitors, and they go 
away. Should, however, they regard it with favour, they 
charge the visitors with intruding, shower abuse on them, 
and beat them, it may be, so severely that wounds are 
inflicted, and blood is shed. This ill-treatment is borne 
cheerfully, and without resistance, as it is a sign that the 
girl's hand will be bestowed on the young man. The 
liquor is thé placed on the floor, and, after more abuse, 

all present partake thereof. If the girl's parents refuse® 
to give her in marriage after the performance of this 
ceremony, they have to pay a penalty to the parents of » 
the disappointed suitor. Two or three days later, the 
young man’s relatives go a second time to the girl's 
house, taking with them three pots of liquor, and a 
bundle composed of as many arrows as there are male 
members in the girl's family. The liquor is drunk, and 
the arrows are presented, one to each male. After an 
interval of some days, a third visit is paid, and three 
pots of liquor smeared with turmeric paste, and a quantity 





ci ercakcs except the drum, which is 
yed at funerals, With them they take | 
of liquor, a pair of brass bangles and a cloth’ 
's mother, and head cloths for the father, k 
nd other male relatives. When everything is 
e priest is called in. One of the twenty pots 
dj and an arrow is fixed in the ground at i eg 
priest then repeats prayers to the invisible sp 
‘ pene, and pours some of the liquor into leaf 
I $ prepared in the names of the ancestors [Jojonji and 
“Yoyonii male and female), and the chiefs of the village. 
~ This liquor is considered very sacred, and is sprinkled 
~ from a leaf over the shoulders and feet ofthe elders 
present. The father cf the bride, addressing the priest, 


a says ‘Boya, 1 have drunk the liquor brought by the 
i legroom's father, and thereby have his 
for a marriage between his son waibetigtie., 

not know whether the girl will afterwards agree to 

r Pla ace husband, or not. Therefore it is well-that you 

_ should ask her openly to speak out her mind.” 

| priest accordingly asks the girl if she has any objection, 

ind she replies ‘My father and mother, and all 

tives have drunk the bridegroom's liquor. I 

and he is a Savara Whyte sold 
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which a pig is sacrificed. T 
is offered to the ghost of 1 q 


d, and prayers are addre' 
the ghost, so that it may 
n and her second husband. 


ed to you, and with this all c 
woman and you ceases. She 


the ath or on the hill, when she 
es. Do not send sickness on her c 
husband has done no harm to» 
her husband, and he ie coninentnd. 









ety eee ° 
4 Fae wanes, tie das yal Cirle 
A RE the elders according to the immemorial 
chstort of s Savaras, 3 
- Froma Still further account of the ceremonial obser- 
vances in connection with marriage, with variations, 
I gather that the liquor is the fermented juice of the 
salop or sago palm (Caryota urens), and is called ara-sal.* 
. On arrival at the girl’s house, on the first occasion, the 
young afian’s party sit at the door thereof, and, making. 
three cups from the leaves kiredol (Uncaria Gambier) or 
jak (Artocarpus integrifolia), pour the liquor into them, 
and lay them on the ground. As the liquor is being 
poured into the cups, certain names, which seem to be 
those of the ancestors, are called out. The liquor is 
then drunk, and an arrow (am) is stuck in the ¥oof, and 
a brass bangle (khadu) left, before the visitors take their 
departure. If the match is unacceptable to the girl's 
family, the arrow and bangle are returned. The second 
visit is called pank-sal, or sang-sang-dal-sol, because the 
liquor pots are smeared with turmeric paste. Some- 
times it is called nyanga-dal-sol, because the future 
bridegroom carries a small pot of liquor on a stick borne 
on the shoulder; or pojang, because the arrow, which 
has been stuck in the roof, is set up in the ground close 
to one of the pots of liquor. In some places, several 
| visits take place subsequent to the first visit, at Ongof 
\ which, called rodai-sal, a quarrel arises. 
| _ It is noted by Mr. Ramamurti Pantulu that, among 
the Savaras who have settled in the low country, some 
differences have arisen in the marriage rites “owing 
to the introduction of Hindu custom, z.¢., those obti a 
among the Sidra castes. Some of the Savaras wi 
__ more Hinduised than others consult their medicine 
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as Wea on te a 
€rect pandais! (booths), dispense with the useyof Aiguor, 
substituting for it thiele jaggery (crude su water, and 
hold a festival for two or three days. But éven'tthe 
Hinduised Savara has not yet fallen directly into the hands 
of the Brahman priest.” At the marriage ceremony of 
some Kapu Savaras, the bride and bridegroom sit side 
* by side at the auspicious moment, and partake of boiled 
rice (korra) from green leaf-cups, the pair exchanging 
cups. Before the bridegroom and his party’ prpceed to 
their village with the bride, they present the males and 
females of her village with a rupee, which is called janjul 
naglipu, or money paid for taking away the girl. In 
another form of Kapu Savara marriage, the would-be 
bridegroom and his party proceed, on an auspicious 
day, to the house of the selected girl, and offer betel 
and tobacco, the acceptance of which is a sign that the 
match is agreeable to her parents. On a subsequent day, 
asmall sum of money is paid as the bride-price. On the 
wedding day the bride is conducted to the home of the 
bridegroom, where the contracting couple are lifted up 
by two people, who dance about with them. If the bride 
attempts to enter the house, she is caught hold of, and 
made to pay a small sum of money before she is permitted 
todoso. Inside the house, the officiating Désari ties the 
\ ends of the cloths of the bride and bridegroom together, 
after the ancestors and invisible spirits have been 
worshipped, 
“Of the marriage customs of the Kapu Savaras, the 


ing account is given in the Gazetteer of the 
G sana district. “The Kapu Savaras are taking 
_ to ménarikam (marriage with the maternal uncle's 
iter), although the hill custom requires a man to 
- outside his village. Their wedding ceremonies 
‘Vvi-aiB 
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om goes at ade on an auspicious ae ith a large — 

party to the bride's house, and the marriage. is marked — 

| by his eating out of the same platter with her, and by 

Bs “much drinking, feasting, and dancing.” 

Children are named after the day of the week on 

Hewiich they were born, and nicknames are frequently 

| substituted for the birthname. Mr. Fawcett records, for 

| example, that a man was called Gylo because, when a 
child, he was fond of breaking nuts called gylo, and 

| smearing himself with their black juice. Another was 
called Dallo because, in his youthful days, he was fond 
of playing about with a basket (dalli) on his head. 

Concerning the death rites, Mr. Fawcett writes as 

follows. “As soon as a man, woman, or child dies ina 
house, a gun, loaded with powder only, is fired off at the 
door, or, if plenty of powder is available, several shots are 

| fired, to frighten away the Kulba (spirit). The gun used 

is the ordinary Telugu or Uriya matchlock. Water is — 

poured over the body while in the house. [t is then car- 

ried away to the family burning-ground, which is situated 

from 30 to 80 yards from the cluster of houses occupied 

by the family, and there it is burned. [It is stated by 

Mr. S. P. Rice * that “the dead man's hands and feet 

are tied together, and a bamboo is passed through thems) 

| Two men then carry the corpse, slung in this fashion, to 

| the burning-ground. When it is reached, two | 

‘are stuck up, and the bamboo, with the corpse tied | pie, 

d crosswise on the posts. Then below a 
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DO ns Fr tee kek casa it a field— — 
which he last cultivated.”] The only wood used for the 
pyre is that of the mango, and of Pongamia glabra, — 
Fresh, green branches are cut and used. No dry wedd 
is used, except a few twigs to light the fire. Were any 
one to ask those carrying a body to the burning-ground 
the name of the deceased or anything about him, they 
would be very angry. Guns are fired while the body is 
being carried. Everything a man has, his bows and 
arrows, his tangi, his dagger, his necklaces, his‘reaping- 
hook for cutting paddy, his axe, some paddy and rice, 
ete. are burnt with his body. I have been told in 
Kolakotta that all a man's money too is burned, but it is 
doubtful if it really ever is—a little may be. A Kola- 
kotta Gomango told me “ If we do not burn these things 
with the body, the Kulba will come and ask us for them, 
and trouble us.” The body is burned the day a man dies, 
The next day, the people of the family go to the burning- 
place with water, which they pour over the embers. 
The fragments of the bones are then picked out, and 
buried about two feet in the ground, and covered over 
with a miniature hut, or merely with some thatching grass 
kept on the place by a few logs of wood, or in the floor 
of a small hut (thatched roof without walls) kept specially 
for the Kulba at the burning-place. An empty egg-shell 
| domestic hen’s) is broken under foot, and buried with 
the bones. It is not uncommon to send pieces of bone, 
after burning, to relations at a distance, to allow them 
also to perform the funeral rites. The first sacrificial 
called the Limma, is usually made about three or 
y After tle body has been burnt. In some places, 
e after a longer interval. For the | 
led at the burning-place, some rice 
and, with the fowl, eaten by the | 
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"people of the family, with the usual consumption of liquor, 
| Ofcourse, the Kudang (who is the medium of communi- 
"cation between the spirits of the dead and the living) is 
| onthe spot, and communicates with the Kulba. If the 
| deceased left debts, he, through the Kudang, tells how 
_ they should be settled. Perhaps the Kulba asks for 
‘tobacco and liquor, and these are given to the Kudang, 
who keeps the tobacco, and drinks the liquor. After the 
Limma, a miniature hut is built for the Kulba over the 
spot where the bones are buried. But this is not done 
in places like Kolakotta, where there is a special hut set 
apart forthe Kulba. In some parts of the Saora country, 
a few logs with grass on the top of them, logs again on the 
top to keep the grass in its place, are laid over the buried 
fragments of bones, it is said to be for keeping rain off, 
or dogs from disturbing the bones. In the evening 
previous to the Limma, bitter food—the fruits or leaves 
of the margosa tree (Melia Azadirachta)—are eaten, 
They do not like this bitter food, and partake of it at no 
other time. [The same custom, called pithapona, or 
bitter food, obtains among the Oriya inhabitants of the 
plains.] After the Limma, the Kulba returns to the 
house of the deceased, but it is not supposed to remain 
there always. The second feast to the dead, also 
sacrificial, is called the Guar. For this, a buffalo, a large 
quantity of grain, and all the necessary elements and 
i. accompaniments of a feast are required. « It is a much 
, | larger affair than the Limma, and all the relations, 
_ and perhaps the villagers, join in. The evening, 
_ before the Guar, there is a small feast in the e 
for the purpose of calling together all the previously 
deceased members of the family, to be ready for the 
| Guar on the following day. The great feature of 
__ Guar is the erettion of a stone in memory of 
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